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James himself was no more unduly apprehensive of the results of
Monmouth's expedition than he had been of Argyll's: four days after
the landing at Lyme he wrote to Queensberry, "I shall do well enough
with the rebel Monmouth". But he did not lay his plans with efficiency
and circumspection. The chief muddle was in the matter of the command-
in-chief. The original intention apparently had been to give this to
Churchill, and to him Sunderland wrote on June 15 that certain orders
given to Kirke are not to his prejudice, "for His Majesty will give
particular orders to the troops which shall follow that they obey Your
Lordship".1 Again on June 18 Sunderland wrote still more definitely
to the Duke of Somerset, "The King .. . commands me to let you know
that he has appointed Lord Churchill to command his forces which
are marched down to the West. . . ." But the following day the
Secretary wrote telling Churchill without preamble or excuse that he
had been superseded by Feversham:

The King commands me to acquaint you that he has made the
Earl of Feversham Lieutenant-General. ... He also thinks it
for his service that the Earl of Feversham should command in
chief, wherever he is, as well the militia as the King's forces.

It seems clear that, while Churchill was employing his unmatched
military talents in the West of England, Feversham and his friends had
been busy at Whitehall, and that James, in ChurchilPs absence, had been
led to believe that Feversham had superior claims to the command.
It is true that James had been Churchill's first and only patron and that
Churchill had owed his rise in great part to James; but, on the other
hand, he had given James single-minded service for a number of years,
and he should not have been suddenly laid aside in this callous manner
for another favourite. A great deal has been said of Churchill's dis-
loyalty to James at the Revolution, but little about James's flagrant
disloyalty to Churchill: another example of the Stuart tendency to accept
personal service as something due to themselves for which no gratitude
need be paid.

Monmouth had chosen his place of landing well, for the West of
England was at the best lukewarm in James's interest, and the militia,
which was the only military force available in those counties at short
notice, was neither efficient nor anxious for the defeat of the invader.
But as soon as regular troops could be brought into the field the result
was not in doubt, and the rout of Sedgemoor on July 6 placed Mon-

1 Churchill had been raised to the peerage as Baron Churchill at the
coronation.